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Public Education 
STATE GOVERNMENT Deer Sir: 


The Magazine of State Affairs I have been very much interested in the article by 
Srare Government is published each month by the Senator Pat Harrison on “Federal Aid to Public Educa- 
Council of State Governments at 1313 East 60th Street, tion.” It seems to me that he has stated the facts in 


Chicago, Illinois. the case in a very effective way, and has shown con- 
torial Advisory Board clusively that many of our states will be unable ever 
Bo . Editor-in-chief to have adequate public school systems without sup- 
Henry W. Toll T. V. Smith port from the Federal Government. 

George C. S. Benson Rodney L. Mott It seems to me that the equalization of educational 
Hubert R. Gallagher W. Brooke Graves opportunities in the United States is a paramount 
Staf question at the present time, and that the future of 

our government is wrapped up in this question to a ; 
much larger extent than most people realize. Senator 
Washington Correspondent........ Riches’ Genadars Harrison’s fine leadership of this matter is particularly 


‘ sie heartening to those of us who are struggling to meet 
Stats Government is a forum for the discussion of the ever-increasing educational needs of our people on 
governmental problems of interest to its readers. The financial budgets pitifully limited 

views expressed by its contributors are not necessarily , Clyde A. Erwin 


State Go ts. 
ene Raleigh, North Carolina 

Address communications to Stars GoverNMENT, 1313 

East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois. Contributors’ 


manuscripts should reach this office at least one month Dear Sir: 

before publication date. Copies of Starz GoveRNMENT It is peculiar that everybody can find out what is 
are available at 35 cents each, or $2.50 per yearly sub- going on in Education but the Educators themselves. 
scription. I know what was going on last year; I knew the 


recommendations that were made by Senator Pat 

LETTERS Harrison, but I do not know what is going on this year. 
Charles W. Taylor 

Canadian Federalism State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Dear Sir: Lincoln, Nebraska 

May I, as a fai subscriber, constant reader . . . — ae ee 
make a suggestion as to a future number? Would not paneer sidan 
an issue devoted to the problems of Canadian federal- 


t 
ism, more especially the problems of the provinces in 
their relations to one another and to the government IN THIS ISSUE 
of the Dominion, be of some interest to American Astiehes tes 
legislators? . . . THE STATES IN PRESENT-DAY . 

Paul A. Palmer GOVERNMENT 

Department of History and Political Science I. The Roots of Democracy 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 23 

Watch future issues of STATE GOVERNMENT for a LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS IN THE 

of Canadian federalism,—Ed, SPOTLIGHT 
by Frederick H. 26 
Plug GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSOLIDATES 
: GAINS IN COOPERATION 

Dear Sir: 28 

I have read through with the greatest of interest the 
December issue of Stars GovERNMENT and congratu- Departments 
late you upon it. It is by all odds the best issue I have hc: ticudmnniiicinibend wien facing 21 
seen in a long time. LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS............+++- 33 

Outstanding are two articles by Governor Allred WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES......... 34 
and Professor Van Sickle. Is there any chance that PEE cdebsebovcsceccosccoceccess 35 
these will be reproduced as reprints? I think that they SECRETARIES OF STATE...........00+- 39 
— be very popular and well worthy of reproduc- a 

: Wayne D. Heydecker VIEWS FROM THE FOURTH GENERAL 

Extra copies of December issue are available; no re 
prints, —Ed. 


‘ 


RESOLVED THAT THE FOURTH GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
GOVERNMENTS GO ON RECORD AS OF- 
FERING A VOTE OF SINCEREST THANKS 
TO THE RETIRING DIRECTOR OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERN- 
MENTS FOR HIS YEARS OF FAITHFUL, 
GENEROUS AND ALMOST UNBELIEVABLY 
EFFICIENT SERVICE IN BUILDING THIS 
BODY FROM A DREAM TO AN ACCOM- 
PLISHED REALITY.WELL AND FAITHFULLY 
AS OTHERS MAY AND WILL SERVE IT, 
THIS BODY WILL THROUGHOUT ITS 
EXISTENCE BE A MONUMENT TO THE 
UNFAILING SERVICE AND MAGNIFICENT 
ABILITY OF SENATOR HENRY W. TOLL OF 
COLORADO. MORE WORDS COULD BE 
USED BUT THEY WOULD CONVEY NO 


UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED: ° 
THE FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
JANUARY 20, 1939. 
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THOUGHTS 
from 
THE FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


‘The willingness—the eagerness—of representatives of federal, state, and local 
governments to get together on the common ground of seeking sound answers to mu- 
tual problems is—by the day and by the hour—contributing much to the science of 
good government under our Federal system.”’ 

—Hon. Ettwoop J. Turner, 
Speaker, Pennsylvania House of Representatives 


‘Public officials and citizens have an even larger responsibility, and that is to 
make democracy work. Here's a challenge which in these days of world crises must 
be met. That is why .. . I urge you to make our government more of a cooperative 
federalism than it has been in the past.”’ 

—Governor Rosert L. Cocuran or NEBRASKA, 
President, The Council of State Governments 


|. . the great ideals, the great objectives which we develop so easily in this 
country are not worth the paper they are written on unless we set up machinery for 

translating them into action.”’ —Dr. Lutuer Guticx, Director, 
Institute of Public Administration 


‘“*We are still a federation of states. This concept implies a unity of interest and 
the precious possession of local autonomy. The challenge . . . is clear."’ 
—Hon. Oswatp D. 
Speaker, New York State Assembly 


‘This present-day government should and must meet present-day needs; to limit it 
to a lesser scope is to deny the ability of our people to govern themselves.”’ 
—Governor E. D. Rivers or GrorGia 


‘The American contribution to political theory is our Federal system. Making 
that theory work is America’s contribution to the art of government.” 


—Unirtep States SENATOR Exsert D. THomas or UTAH 


‘We have a mutual responsibility to help citizens make our sort of democracy 


work, and the farm program is a proving ground for democracy i in America... . We 
must work at this task within the limits set by our institutions and governmental 
structure.”’ --Hon. Henry A. WaLtace, 


United States Secretary of Agriculture 
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THE STATES IN PRESENT-DAY GOVERNMENT 


I. THe Roots of DEMOCRACY 
By FELIX MORLEY 
Editor, The Washington Post, Washington, D. C. 


MERICANS have always been interested in 
politics. It is only recently that there has 
been a rebirth of that interest in gov- 

ernment which characterized the early days of 
the republic. This revitalized interest in gov- 
ernment, as distinct from politics in the sense 
that we generally use the word, is encouraging. 
But there are many thoughtful men who won- 
der whether it is not dangerously belated. 

For many years, say from the end of the Civil 
War until the coming of the New Deal, com- 
paratively little attention was paid by Americans 
to solving, or even posing, problems of govern- 
ment. Life in the United States was easy. The 
attention of its people was concentrated on the 
exploitation of seemingly limitless natural re- 
sources. It was an era in which men thought in 
terms of accumulation rather than of distribu- 
tion of wealth. When the former objective is 
uppermost, the less government the better. 
When the social emphasis shifts to distribution, 
and thereby becomes socialistic rather than indi- 
vidualistic in direction, the task of government 
becomes infinitely more important, complicated 
and exacting. 

Throughout the decades following 1865 there 
was a tacit assumption that our Eighteenth Cen- 


tury Federal system, animated by a spirit of 
political rather than economic democracy, had 
proved itself competent to meet all strains to 
which it might ever be subjected. Consequently 
few concerned themselves with any serious con- 
sideration of the underlying political machinery. 
Young men were interested in the development 
of business, communications, industry, science, 
architecture, the arts, literature. In these and 
other fields they studied what had been accom- 
plished with a view to learning what might be 
done. The science of politics alone was viewed 
as static, unprogressive, fixed and immutable. 
American government was taught in our col- 
leges as a historical and not a dynamic study. 

Thus it came about that while mechanical 
progiess was gradually changing the very basis 
of county government, the procedure of county 
government continued virtually unaltered. The 
farmer, at first a tiresome day’s journey from the 
courthouse, came to be ever closer to his county 
seat. But few inquired whether the telephone 
and automobile had made the county archaic as 
a political unit. On the contrary some States, 
like Georgia, until lately were actually creating 
new counties even as the desirability of some of 
those existing became steadily more question- 


STATE GOVERNMENT presents herewith “The Roots of Democracy,” the first of a series of 
articles by leading American editors discussing the role of the States in present-day government. 
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able. And in all States the imperative need for 
more and better county services was largely 
visualized in terms of more public jobs—in 
terms of politics, that is—rather than in terms 
of techniques. 

The time lag in the adaptation of government 
to changing requirements is obvious every- 
where. But it may be emphasized in the case 
of the county units because local government is, 
in a democracy, most vital. Autocracy is easily 
enforced from the top; democracy must build 
slowly from the bottom. If the communities of 
which it is composed are not largely autono- 
mous, self-governing so far as conditions permit, 
then the very basis of democracy is undermined. 
And that basis can never be replaced by a 
socialism which seeks to centralize functions in 
which the community has proved derelict. The 
real defender of democracy is not the person 
who gives free rein to his emotional require- 
ments at anti-Nazi meetings, but the one who 
through his citizens association or other local 
grouping endeavors to improve the efficiency 
of government in the community where he 
lives. Less noisy lip-service to a misnamed “lib- 
eralism,”’ and much more intensive work to 
make local home-rule effective, is needed if the 
American system is to be preserved. 


Decadence of politics 


What applies to county government, of 
course, is true in the more complicated forms. 
Neither our cities, nor our States, nor our Fed- 
eral Government improved their functions, in- 
creased their efficiency, performed adequate 
services or performed adequately those which 
they did perform, during the long period when 
politics stood still while civilization changed. 
So pronounced was the decadence that it became 
rare for a young American of intelligence, of 
education and of ideals, to enter the field of 
government. That which had been a career 
attracting the best brains of the country in its 
early days became a degraded occupation largely 
controlled by immigrant contractors, with little 
knowledge of and less interest in American 
traditions. The very word “Politics’—the word 
chosen by Aristotle as the title of one of the 


greatest books on statecraft ever written—came 
to represent in the American mind not an in- 
spiring career but an unsavory racket. Politics 
ceased to be political science and as a term was 
—and remains—degraded to mean the sordid 
deals and selfish connivings of bosses and time- 
serving party hacks. 


Influence of immigration 


In a way worth noting this degeneracy was 
forwarded by the unrestricted immigration 
policy permitted—and encouraged—until after 
the war. Under the American system the State 
was designed as the vital unit of government. 
In the sovereign area of which he was executive 
the governor was a more important officer than 
the President. Senators were not so much rep- 
resentatives of their States in Congress as Am- 
bassadors at the seat of Federal power. And the 
natural counterpart of this was the obvious will 
on the part of citizens to regard themselves first 
as Virginians, Georgians, Pennsylvanians, Ver- 
monters, etc. and second as Americans. Every- 
body remembers how Robert E. Lee, although 
an officer of the United States Army, found in 
the test, with thousands of other Southerners, 
that his basic loyalty was to his native State. 

The Civil War did much to break down this 
tradition. But perhaps even more important 
was the effort to “Americanize” the millions of 
immigrants who poured into this country in the 
decades following that struggle. They became 
Americans—many of them most valuable 
Americans—rather than citizens of the State of 
their residence. In few cases were they-ever as 
sympathetic with the doctrine of State’s Rights 
as were those of colonial stock. The Slavic 
miner, the Italian peddler, the Greek restaurant 
keeper, the Jewish garment worker—what did 
they learn, what have their children inherited 
of the actual political philosophy of the found- 
ing fathers? They have heard much of their 
“rights” as Americans. They too frequently un- 
derstand little of their duties as citizens. 

Toa very large proportion of those of recently 
alien origin the unitary governmental systems 
of Europe are more familiar, more rational, 
more understandable than the complicated 
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American system of federalism. And this psycho- 
logical incentive to centralization has of course 
been greatly strengthened by the development 
of “Big Business”, the concentration of the con- 
trols of industry, commerce and finance in 
forms which generally place them beyond the 
scope of State authority. Indeed when the vari- 
ous forces working for centralization are enu- 
merated—and here many of them are not even 
mentioned—it seems rather remarkable that the 
Federal system has proved as enduring as it has. 


Federal system vital 


That it should continue to endure is never- 
theless a matter of the most profound impor- 
tance for the American people. It is, of course, 
no longer a question of exercising the almost 
unrestricted sovereignty in their internal affairs 
which was the original prerogative of the States. 
The issue now is whether the States can pre- 
serve sufficient vestiges of independence to jus- 
tify their continuation as distinct political units. 
There is more than a touch of irony to the story 
of the Bronx schoolboy who, when asked how 
many States he could name, replied: “All six of 
them: New York, New England, Long Island, 
Reno, Hollywood and Middle-West.” 

One of the insistent arguments for retaining 
the Federal character of our government is the 
present rapid growth of totalitarian philoso- 
phies. Both Nazi-Fascism and Communism, 
which are equally reactionary and tyrannical 
doctrines from the truly liberal viewpoint, are 
dependent for success on the complete subordi- 
nation of local government to centralized au- 
thority. It follows that a most effective check 
to the growth of any form of dictatorship in the 
United States lies in the preservation of State’s 
Rights. They form an insurmountable barrier 
to the insidious growth of the totalitarian idea, 
which has made headway among many Ameri- 
cans who would be insulted to be called either 
fascistic or communistic in their thinking. And 
this bulwark of our democracy should be sup- 
ported by all who believe in American tradi- 
tions, even though such support is occasionally 
at the expense of efficiency, or in the momentary 
interest of privileged groups. 


The fact that the doctrine of State’s Rights 
may so easily be abused puts the greater respon- 
sibility upon its advocates. The same is true of 
the constitutional limitations upon the extension 
of Federal powers. Wherever there is a tendency 
to regard our difficult dual system of govern- 
ment as axiomatic, as ordained for all time and 
therefore final, effective home-rule will tend to 
crumble before the gathering forces which are 
working for centralization. No written Consti- 
tution will of itself avert this trend. It can only 
be checked by making local government effi- 
cient, forceful and dynamic. 

This means many developments as to which 
the readers of this magazine are better informed 
than the writer of this article. Yet no detailed 
knowledge of specific problems is necessary to 
realize the general lines along which local gov- 
ernment must progress in order to meet its re- 
sponsibilities and survive. 


Responsibilities of citizens 

There must be, first, a different public atti- 
tude, in the municipalities and counties as the 
fundamental units, towards the importance of 
local government. Politics must become at least 
as much a concern for educated men and 
women as is their golf, their bridge, their cock- 
tail parties. The old spirit of personal responsi- 
bility for good local government must be recap- 
tured. If it is not, then grumbling over the 
otherwise inevitable extension of Federal pow- 
ers is so much wasted breath. 

There must also be practical realization of 
the fact that the States are not natural economic 
units and that to preserve their political inde- 
pendence there will have to be far more careful 
and regularized inter-State codperation in re- 
gional problems. Properly conceived, region- 
alism is not a threat but a strengthening of State 
sovereignty. And where the progressive forces 
in a backward State are weak they can be greatly 
assisted by codperation for mutual ends between 
like-minded people in the same geographical 
area. It is probable, for instance, that a concerted 
anti-lynching campaign in and by all the South- 
ern States would have headed off the dangerous 

(Continued on page 33) 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Legislatures of many States and the Territory of Hawaii 
may approve new aid to lawmakers 


By FREDERICK H. GUILD 
Director of Research, Kansas Legislative Council 


ficiency and effectiveness of demo- 

cratic government has led to a re-exam- 
ination of many of our governmental institu- 
tions. Basic among these democratic institu- 
tions in our Federal structure of government 
are the legislatures of the several states and 
territories. During the last few years an in- 
creasing amount of attention has been focused 
on problems of this branch of our government 
which have been long neglected. 

Important among the newly-developed aids 
in lawmaking which are now on trial are leg- 
islative councils which have been adopted in 
Kansas, Michigan, Virginia, Kentucky, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, and Connecticut. The legis- 
lative council provides a method by which the 
study of governmental problems may be con- 
tinuous, and by which legislative time in ses- 
sion may be conserved and concentrated upon 
major problems. 


Reliable data from research 


Most legislative councils have permanent 
research staffs which make detailed investiga- 
tions of problems designated by the councils 
or assigned to them by legislative action. 
Factual reports of investigations are available 
to legislators before or at the beginning of ses- 
sions. In this way reliable, unbiased informa- 
tion on pending legislation is placed at the 
command of every legislator, and facts replace 
many guesses in legislative debate. In line with 
the general objectives of the council plan, the 
states of Colorado and Arkansas held pre-legis- 
lative conferences this year so that legislators 
might get a preview of the work to come and 
take part in discussions of legislative problems. 


Risen interest in improving the ef- 


During the last two years the legislative coun- 
cil as a device for facilitating the law-making 
process ‘has attracted the attention of state of- 
ficials and the general public not only through- 
out the nation but also in its territories. Pres- 
ent indications are that at least 12—and per- 
haps as many as 18—state legislatures will con- 
sider proposals for establishing legislative coun- 
cils during this year. The Territory of Hawaii 
will consider such a plan this month. 


Research in Hawaii 


During the past six months this island gov- 
ernment has been finding out for itself the 


advantages of machinery for perfecting a legis-. 


lative program between sessions. A surprising 
amount of work has been accomplished, and a 
substantial program will be ready for the legis- 
lature when it meets early this month. Before 
the adjournment of the 1937 session of the Ter- 
ritorial legislature, it set up a number of 
“holdover committees,” one general committee 
for the House and several for the Senate. The 
House Committee, under the energetic leader- 
ship of Roy A. Vitousek, Speaker of the House 
and chairman of the committee, borrowed a 
technical advisor trained in research and public 
administration. The several Senate holdover 
committees proceeded to cooperate, making 
the group in effect a joint legislative commit- 
tee. Legislators and their staff proceeded at 
once to launch a series of studies, hearings, and 
experiments concerning in-service training for 
public employees. These soon became of gen- 
eral public interest, with leading newspapers 
devoting considerable space to discussions of 
these activities. 

The “fruitful combination of political 
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sagacity and scientific intelligence,” which im- 
pressed the Illinois Legislative Council when 
it visited the Kansas Council in November, 
1937, (See “Illinois Visits Kansas,” by T. V. 
Smith, Stare GoveRNMENT, December, 1937) 
seems to have proved an equally fruitful com- 
bination in Hawaii, with the result that Ha- 
waiian holdover committees are planning to 
make the arrangement permanent by establish- 
ing a legislative council. 

Reasons for the creation of the holdover com- 
mittees and their preliminary activities, were 
explained by the Chairman, Mr. Vitousek, in a 
radio broadcast on November 2, 1938: 

“The last legislature was confronted with 
many perplexing problems. It was evident to 
practically all members that action in the not 
too far distant future was necessary on various 
matters; but it was also realized that we did 
not have and could not get from the depart- 
ments, or the proponents and the opponents of 
various measures an accurate picture upon 


which to base our conclusions. The Senate 


therefore created a number of holdover commit- 
tees for study of the different problems; but the 
House of Representatives elected from its mem- 
bership a single holdover committee. The com- 
mittees arranged for cooperative action and de- 
cided to secure the services of an unbiased per- 
son of national reputation in the field of gov- 
ernmental research and assign to him the task 
of obtaining the pertinent facts. Burton L. 
Hunter, a civil service staff member of the Mu- 
nicipal Bureau of Budget and Efficiency of Los 
Angeles, came to Hawaii to aid in the study of 
these questions.” 


Results in Hawaii 


Mr. Vitousek went on to explain the various 
advantages already apparent from the existence 
of the holdover committees. Unbiased, profes- 
sional research has uncovered definite facts, 
and legislators have both contributed to and 
been appreciably served by this determination 
of facts. Improvements brought about in the 
administration of public affairs have generally 
pointed the way to more effective and less costly 
government in Hawaii. 


The Chairman cited further that “the single 


. salary problem was one of the subjects which 


the last legislature requested the holdover com- 
mittee to study. Hitherto unknown and appar- 
ently unprocurable facts in connection with the 
proposed salary schedule for school teachers 
have been brought to light . . . and the study 
of this matter has been of material assistance to 
departmental administrators in revealing de- 
sirable improvements in record keeping and op- 
erating activities.” 


Administrative studies 


The holdover committee is also preparing or- 
ganization and procedure studies for the various 
governmental departments. These will un- 
doubtedly allow the legislature to draft laws 
which will produce better, more economical ad- 
ministration through the elimination of some 
Boards and Commissions, and the combination 
of others. The development of the possibilities 
of adequate preparation on all legislative mat- 
ters in advance of the session has already been 
disclosed. 

Ata joint meeting of the holdover committees 
last December, which was attended by terri- 
torial Governor J. B. Poindexter, a program 
was prepared for presentation to the legislature 
which meets this month. Proposals to be sub- 
mitted include those to consolidate the admin- 
istration of territorial institutions; to create a 
single department in charge of social security; 
to provide one registrar of professions by con- 
solidating the work of 16 existing examining 
boards; and to consolidate the activities of 
other boards or commissions. 

On the recommendation of Governor Poin- 
dexter the committee has agreed to present a 
bill creating a legislative council that will put 
into permanent form machinery for the type 
of accomplishment which has been made by 
the holdover committee and its research staff 
during the past six months. 

Should this measure be approved by the Ha- 
waiian Legislature, the Territory will have 
adopted a new legislative tool which is now in 
the process of being tested and proved in seven 
state legislatures. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSOLIDATES GAINS 
IN COOPERATION 


Meeting climaxes two-year period of expansion and development 


By DON DURIAN 
Editorial Associate, Public Administration Clearing House 


ITHIN the first few minutes after the 
WV opening gavel the story of development 

and progress began to take shape—a 
dramatic story which the setting for the Fourth 
General Assembly of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments might have 
concealed. For the 
setting itself was fa- 
miliar, so identical in 
appearance to other 
Assemblies that the 
gathering now in ses- 
sion on January 18, 
1939, might have been 
the First, Second or 
Third General Assem- 
bly of the Council. 
Once again the dele- 
gates sat beside the 
placards of their re- 
spective states. The green-covered tables ar- 
ranged in a semi-circle in the main ballroom 
of Washington’s Mayflower Hotel faced the 
speakers’ platform. A sizeable proportion of 
the state officials of the 46 states which were 
represented had occupied the same places in 
other General Assemblies. 

Governor Robert L. Cochran of Nebraska, 
President of the Council, was speaking: “Two 
years ago when I addressed the General As- 
sembly, the Council of State Governments was 
in a developmental stage. There were only seven- 
teen Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, 
and a few of those had never met. Their ac- 
complishments were not numerous. Today 
there are thirty-seven Commissions on Inter- 
state Cooperation, and I predict that this year’s 
legislative sessions will see the establishment of 
Commissions in the remainder of the states.” 


Robert L. Cochran 


| 


Here was the first indication of the progress 
which had been achieved since the Third Gen- 
eral Assembly convened in 1937—an indication 
of the achievements of state officials in estab- 
lishing good will and understanding among 
themselves. 

Before the first session ended, many specific 
attainments of the Council had been outlined 
by the new Executive Director, Frank Bane. In 
his report the Director said: “The energies of 
the Council are directed to strengthening the 
bonds of good will and the lines of communi- 
cation among our units of government and 
among public officials. Through established 
agencies of cooperation, through uniform and 
reciprocal laws, through compacts, through in- 
formal collaboration—the Council and the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation are 
contributing to harmony among the States. 

“The compact de- 
vice has been used 
successfully by New 
York and New Jersey 
to end the impasse 
which for thirty years 
has existed with re- 
spect to Palisades In- 
terstate Park. . . . Dur- 
ing the past year the 
Interstate Commission 
on the Delaware River 
Basin has _ brought 


about an agreement 
signed by the sanita- 
tion and public health officials of the four states 
in the Basin. .. . The cooperation commissions 
of these states are making an effort to secure 
uniform regulations for taking of wild life, re- 
ciprocal licenses, and joint stocking and polic- 


Henry W. Toll 
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ing of these areas... . The same type of legisla- 
tion is now being introduced in the Assemblies 
of all states bordering on the Great Lakes... . 
Uniform and reciprocal statutes of this kind 
are found in the field of highway safety.” 

The Director continued: “These accomplish- 
ments which I have detailed briefly came about 
under the leadership and direction of Mr. 
Henry Toll, former Executive Director and 
now Honorary President of the Council of State 
Governments. To this idea of ‘more effective 
government through interstate cooperation,’ he 
has contributed fifteen years of brilliant effort, 
and in a very real sense, the Council of State 
Governments and this meeting are the results 
of Ais work.” 

With the Assembly only a few minutes old, 
the story and background of accomplishments 
through cooperative action were being revealed. 
The contrast of the Fourth General Assembly 
with its predecessors stood out boldly against 
the familiar setting. In the first three assem- 
blies the principal concern of delegates was to 
perfect the organization which would make it 
possible, for the first time, for states to solve 
their mutual problems through permanent ma- 
chinery of cooperation. Now the organization 
established was in actual operation. The assem- 
bly was attacking the 
major problems which 
overlap state boundary 
lines. 

The efforts of Har- 
old C. Ostertag of the 
New York legislature 
and Ellwood J. Tur- 
ner, Speaker of the 
Pennsylvania General 
Assembly, both Vice- 
Presidents of the 
Council, contributed 
much to the success of 
the meetings. Mr. 
Turner outlined a comprehensive program of 
future development for the Council. Mr. Oster- 
tag brought to the General Assembly his wide 
knowledge of interstate problems and under- 
standing of the Council of State Government’s 


Harold C. Ostertag 


machinery for the solution of such problems. 

Subsequent sessions of the Fourth General 
Assembly saw the problems challenging inter- 
state action laid before the delegates. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace outlined 
the part which the states are expected to play 
in the 1939 Federal farm program. The ad- 
dress of Governor Lloyd C. Stark of Missouri 
on the question of interstate trade barriers, com- 
monly regarded as the greatest menace to free 
exchange of goods 
among the people of 
this nation, aroused 
instantaneous response 
in the Assembly. Gov- 
ernor Stark’s speech 
was preceded by an in- 
troductory statement 
outlining some of the 
effects of state trade 
barriers on interstate 
commerce by Mary- 
land’s recently inaugu- 
rated Governor, Her- 
bert R. O’Conor. 

Elmer F. Andrews, Federal Wage and Hour 
Administrator, presented additional problems 
for state action in the field of wages and hours 
legislation. The need for reorganization of state 
governments was outlined by Luther Gulick, 
Director of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City. 

The Assembly learned of achievements by 
federal-state cooperation in the field of conser- 
vation from Governor James H. Price of Vir- 
ginia and Frederic A. Delano, vice-chairman of 
the National Resources Committee, at an in- 
formal dinner meeting. On the following eve- 
ning “This Business of Government” was dis- 
cussed from federal, state and local points of 
view by United States Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas of Utah, Governor E. D. Rivers of 
Georgia, and Mayor Haroid F. Burton of Cleve- 
land at the State Dinner. 

Still another field of interstate action opened 
as delegates from Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and _ representatives 

(Continued on page 36) 


Ellwood J. Turner 
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VIEWS FROM THE FOURTH 


TYPICAL BUSINESS SESSION: FOUR 
State delegates pondered, discussed 


INFORMAL DINNER: FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Diners learned the States’ part in conserving natural resources 
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SION: FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
discussed, debated, resolved... 


STATE DINNER: FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Federal, State, and Local governments had their say ve 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY RECOMMENDS ACTION 


A record of resolutions adopted 


ELEGATES of the states to the Fourth 
D General Assembly in Washington last 
month took turns instructing and re- 
ceiving instruction from their fellow-delegates. 
The setting and program of the Assembly were 
arranged with the intention of facilitating the 
free flow of ideas and discussion. More than one 
delegate was impressed to discover “the will- 
ingness of states to codperate when they saw 
the other man’s point of view.” The effects of 
the understandings and friendships among state 
officials, which are the by-products of such meet- 
ings, are often far-reaching, and they play an 
important part in smoothing the path to inter- 
governmental codperation. 

More tangible were understandings and 
agreements embodied in resolutions adopted by 
representatives of the states at the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly. The resolutions follow: 


I. Resotvep that the Fourth General Assem- 
bly of the Council of State Governments 
strongly urge the continued financial support 
of the Council of State Governments by state 
legislatures and Commissions on Interstate Co- 
operation to the end that the services which the 
Council of State Governments renders to the 
Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, the 
Governors’ Conference, the National Associa- 
tion of Attorney-Generals, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State, the American 
Legislators’ Association, and all public officers, 
may be better maintained. 


II. Wuereas during the past biennium numer- 
ous legislative hearings, regional conferences, 
and Commission meetings have been held to 
consider recommendations for the purpose of 
reducing the confusion and conflict in the laws 
and administrative practices among the states 
and between the states and the federal govern- 
ment; AND Wuereas, definite recommenda- 


tions have grown out of these hearings and 
conferences in the form of legislation and inter- 
state compacts; AND Wuereas, these legisla- 
tive proposals have been enacted by the legis- 
latures of a number of states as a part of the 
legislative program of their Commissions on 
Interstate Codperation, 

Now Tuererore Be Ir Resorvep by the 
Fourth General Assembly of the Council of 
State Governments that these recommendations 
and legislative proposals as set forth in the pub- 
lication entitled “Legislative Proposals of the 
Commissions on Interstate Codperation” be in- 
cluded in the formal reports of the various Co- 
operation Commissions to their legislatures and 
officially considered item by item by the Com- 
missions on Interstate Cooperation, and where 
approved, introduced in the legislatures as a 
part of their program. 


III. Wxereas the conservation of our natural 
resources is one of the most important problems 
of the present time and whereas the imminent 
depletion of our fisheries is of concern to all of 
the States, 

Now Tuererore Be It Resotvep that the 
Fourth General Assembly of the Council of 
State Governments endorse the work of the 
Great Lakes Fisheries Conference and the East- 
ern States Conservation Conference in seeking 
the conservation of their natural resources. 

Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep that the Assembly 
respectfully directs the attention of the Com- 
missions on Interstate Codperation of the Pa- 
cific Coast states and of the Gulf States to the 
compact method as a means of solving their 
fisheries problems. Wuereas the proper ad- 
ministration of the fisheries laws of states 
riparian on common waters necessitates further 
codrdination of the enforcement activities of 
those states, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THE ROOTS OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 25) 


effort to handle this national disgrace through 
Federal police power. 

Finally there must be a discriminating popu- 
lar attitude, operating independent of legal de- 
cisions, as to the correct location at any given 
moment of the shifting line of demarcation 
between State and Federal problems. A written 
Constitution cannot of itself guarantee that the 
field of governmental activity shall always be 
nicely separated between State and Federal pow- 
ers. Citizens as such, and not merely the lawyers 
in the body politic, must continuously consider 
these issues with open minds, unless the in- 
herent conflict is to be increasingly resolved in 
the Federal interest. As an illustration, the citi- 
zens of a community themselves should be able 
to stamp out any attempt to erect disguised 
tariff barriers against neighboring States, realiz- 
ing that such intolerable encroachment on a 
clearly Federal function will in the long run 
serve to weaken, not help, the preservation of 
vital local rights. 

It is not in Washington; it is not by military 
preparedness; it is not through anti-Fascist mass 
meetings that the fight to preserve American 
democracy will be won or lost. That issue will 
be decided in the 48 States; the hundreds of 
incorporated cities, the thousands of separate 
counties. If the great majority of these units are 
governed well the inherent strength of the 
American system will easily withstand the seri- 
ous strains to which it is being subjected. By the 
same token, nothing can save Democracy if local 
self-government breaks down on any extensive 
scale. 

According to the condition of its roots the 
American system will flourish or wither away. 
It is to the nourishment of these roots that the 
political scientist, as distinct from the politician, 
is now devoting his energies. 


An early issue of State GOVERNMENT will 
bring to its readers the second discussion of this 
series on The States in Present-Day Govern- 
ment by a leading American observer. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS 


As of January 20, 1939 
Now Meeting 
Regular Sessions: Convened: 
January 9 
January 2 
January 4 
January 3 
January 2 
January 4 
January 5 
January 9 
Maine ...... January 4 
January 4 
January 4 
January 4 
Minnesota ...... January 3 
January 4 
January 3 
New Hampshire ............... January 4 
January 10 
January 10 
January 4 
eee January 3 
January 3 
January 3 
eer January 3 
January 3 
January 10 
January 9 
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WASHINGTON NEWS NOTES 


Tax exemptions, Federal-State relations considered by new Congress 


By RICHARD SAUNDERS, Washington Correspondent 


Tax Exemption In a special message to the 
MESSAGE new Congress, the President 

has again urged that legisla- 
tion be passed ending inter-governmental tax 
exemption as applied to bonds and salaries. One 
reason cited for settling the issue as soon as pos- 
sible is that the Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
reported that unless legislation is enacted before 
March 15 the government will be obliged to 
collect back taxes for at least three years from 
employees of many state agencies and from the 
security holders of many state corporate instru- 
mentalities. This is because recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court have narrowed the field of 
tax exemption and placed within the scope of 
the federal income tax many persons who have 
always believed that their salaries or securities 
were immune. 

The point the President makes is that prompt 
legislative action would prevent these judicial 
interpretations from operating in such a retro- 
active fashion and would serve to remove un- 
certainties as to future litigation by eliminating 
all exemptions. Thus, the Federal Government 
would be permitted to tax the bonds and sal- 
aries of the states and their subdivisions; and 
the states would be permitted to exercise simi- 
lar powers over federal bonds and salaries. 


SENATE CoMMiTTEE Meanwhile, the special 
Starts HEARINGS Senate Committee on tax 
exemption has started a 
series of hearings. Testimony has been pre- 
sented by the Treasury and Justice Departments 
supporting the theory that the immunity from 
the federal income tax now enjoyed by state 
bonds and salaries can be ended by direct legis- 
lative action without the necessity of amending 
the Constitution. According to Treasury esti- 
mates, the Federal government would receive 
$300,000,000 annually through such action. 


FeperAL-StatE Among the crop of new bills 
RELATIONS are many that have a bearing 

on the broad subject of federal- 
state relations. One of these measures renews 
the unsuccessful attempt made last year to re- 
quire the states to adopt uniform motor vehicle 
laws under penalty of being deprived of their 
federal aid highway funds. Another new bill 
proposes the creation of a Division of Water 
Pollution Control in the Public Health Service. 
In addition to authorizing interstate compacts 
for the prevention of stream pollution, this 
measure would make available federal grants- 
in-aid for the construction of remedial works. 
Included also are such bills as the new amend- 
ment to the United States Housing Authority 
Act authorizing an additional loan of $800,000,- 
000 to finance another low-cost housing pro- 
gram and numerous proposals seeking to ex- 
pand the scope of the social security program. 


SociaL Security The Social Security Board 
PROPOSALS has been making a study of 

the advisability of expanding 
its program and has submitted its report to Con- 
gress through the President. Suggested in this 
report are: the extension of the program to 
groups of workers not now included; liberal- 
ized benefit payments under the old age secur- 
ity section; and proportionately greater federal 
grants-in-aid payments to states with “limited 
fiscal capacities.” The Board decided that it 
would not be practicable at this time to extend 
the program to include state and municipal 
employees due to the fact that “no method 
has yet been devised that would overcome 
constitutional difficulties.” It further recom- 
mended that, in order to insure sound admin- 
istration, the states be required to establish sat- 
isfactory merit systems as a condition to the 
receipt of federal funds. 
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GOVERNORS 


Inaugural addresses urge interstate cooperation 


often sounded in its Governor’s in- 

augural address. More frequently than 
not the general policies outlined for finance, 
welfare, labor, and education form the skeleton 
of legislative measures. Messages delivered to 
the forty-three recently convened legislatures 
emphasize, as has been usual during the last 
few years, these subjects, and place stress on civil 


Kaen of a state’s legislative action are 


' service changes and administrative reorganiza- 


tion. Scattered among these various proposals 
continuously recurred references to Federal-State 
relationships and recommendations for specific 
governmental machinery to further interstate 
cooperation and legislative efficiency. 

In specific. recommendations, Governor 
Lloyd C. Stark led the phalanx of Chief Execu- 
tives who realize the necessity of adequate gov- 
ernmental instruments for effective interstate co- 
operation by urging the General Assembly to 
“enact legislation which would enable Missouri 
to become a member of the Council of State 
Governments now established and functioning. 
I believe in so doing we will improve our social, 
political and economic welfare.” Governor 
James V. Allred, in his farewell address, re- 
minded Texans that their state is not yet a mem- 
ber of the Council, and is, moreover, one of the 
few that have not yet joined. To Hoosier leg- 
islators Governor M. Clifford Townsend re- 
ferred for serious consideration the recommen- 
dations of the Commission on Interstate Co- 
operation which, during the past year, has in- 
tensified and enlarged its activities. 

For several years now, New Jersey, along with 


“New York, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, has 


been engaged in a cooperative attempt to abate 
pollution in the Delaware River. So important 
is this work that Governor A. Harry Moore 
felt it advisable to mention it to the legislature. 
He urged “support of the efforts of the Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware River Basin. 


Our several departments whose activities touch 
directly any of these larger matters of our intra- 
state and interstate development should be en- 
couraged to maintain their interest in them.” 

Recently completed was a proposed compact 
for the abatement and control of the pollution 
of the Ohio River drainage basin. Incohio was 
invited to participate in the drafting and has 
since approved the provisions and urged the 
legislatures and Governors concerned to pass 
them. Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York and Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio 
each made reference specifically to this compact 
and proposed its adoption. Frank Murphy, in 
his retiring message, stated that the “Great 
Lakes fishing should be regulated by an inter- 
state agreement,” and thereby gave support to 
the activities of the Great Lakes Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the Council. 


More legislative councils 


The addresses also reveal that legislative coun- 
cils received gubernatorial blessings in several 
states. Governor Herbert R. O’Conor stated 
that he thought such an agency would “improve 
the deliberative functioning of the legislature” 
and give it “a greater voice in the policies of 
the State government.” Governor Stark re- 
quested the legislature to consider the estab- 
lishment of a council, for he is convinced that 
it “would materially expedite the work of the 
General Assembly in the future and would 
result in considerable saving.” Retiring Gov- 
ernor Allred made a similar recommendation 
to his legislature, while Governor Raymond E. 
Baldwin pointed out that the report of the leg- 
islative council deserved careful examination. 
Overseas, the Territory of Hawaii, confident 
that the experiences of the several states have 
been successful, is considering the creation of 
such a body. (See Legislative Councils in the 
Spotlight, by F. H. Guild, page 26.) 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY CONSOLIDATES GAINS IN COOPERATION 
(Continued from page 29) 


rule of practical accomplish- 
ment, machinery for intergov- 
ernmental cooperation, became 
a milestone of the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Council of 
State Governments. 

A list of the delegates who 
registered at the Fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly follows: 


ALABAMA 
Douglas Arant—Special representative 
of Governor Dixon 
Col. Marion Rushton—Special repre- 
sentative of Governor Dixon 


ARIZONA 
John R. Murdock—Special representa- 
tive of Governor Jones 


ARKANSAS 
Senator W..H. Abington 


Messrs. Toll, Cochran and Bane 
They advocate uniform action .. . 


of the District of Columbia held a special meet- 
ing. Here the problems of eliminating pollution 
of the Potomac River challenged the attention 
of the states. Chairman Robert H. Riley of 
Maryland told the representatives of the five 
states: “This problem has been with us for 
nearly twenty years. Many of us have attended 
the numerous conferences through which we 
have sought a solution to the Potomac River 
pollution situation. I believe we are all agreed 
that the only permanent solution can be at- 
tained through an interstate compact.” 

As the result of this meeting representatives 
of Interstate Cooperation Commissions, plan- 
ning officials and sanitary engineers of the Po- 
tomac basin will meet again before March 15 
for the purpose of setting up the first perma- 
nent machinery for dealing with their problem. 

Thus, the problem of establishing an organ- 
ization which would make such action possi- 
ble—the problem which Henry W. Toll of 
Colorado tackled almost single-handed a few 
years before—had been surmounted under his 
direction. The results of the years spent by 
Henry W. Toll in setting up and testing by the 


*Senator Maupin Cummings 

*L. A. Henry 

*Ike Murry—Member, House of Repre- 
sentatives 


CALIFORNIA 
Mitchell Bourquin—Special representative of Governor 
Olson 
L. Deming Tilton—State Planning Board 
*Samuel W. Yorty—Member, House of Representatives 


COLORADO 
*Homer L. Pearson—Member, General Assembly 
Former Senator Henry W. Toll—Honorary President, 
Council of State Governments 


CONNECTICUT 
Herbert E. Baldwin—Member, House of Representatives 
Former Secretary of State, C. John Satti 
David Kammerman 
Harold G. Lucas—Member, House of Representatives 
*Senator Daniel J. McCarthy 


DELAWARE 
R. C. Beckett—State Sanitary Engineer 
Chauncey P. Holcomb—Secretary, Wilmington Board of 
Harbor Commissioners 
Senator Norris N. Wright 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
George M. Adams—National Highway Users Conference 
Elmer F. Andrews—Department of Labor 
Elizabeth A. Banks—Library of Congress 
Kurt Borchardt—Marketing Laws Survey, WPA 
Agnes M. Brown—Library of Congress 
C. F. Browning ' 
James B. Childs—Library of Congress 
Frederic A. Delano—National Resources Committee 
Charles W. Eliot, II—National Resources Committee 
E. R. Gray—Bureau of the Census 


* Indicates members of Cooperation Commissions. 
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Harry A. Greenberg—Department of Agriculture 

Charlotte A. Hankin 

Elmer Higgins—Bureau of Fisheries 

H. A. Hockley—Department of Agriculture 

John Hyde—National Resources Committee 

Clifford J. Hynning—Department of Commerce 

Allen Moore—Rural Electrification Administration 

Louis R. Morony—American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators 

James E. O’Neill—Federal Alcohol Administration 

C. E. Rightor—Bureau of the Census 

Lewis B. Sims—Bureau of the Census 

Margaret W. Stewart—Library of Congress 

Senator Elbert D. Thomas—U. S. Senator from Utah 

Henry A. Wallace—Secretary of Agriculture 

Jennie Welland—Library of Congress 

Kenneth Wernimont—Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Gilbert White—National Resources Committee 


FLORIDA 
*Secretary of State Robert A. Gray 
Former Governor Cary A. Hardee 
Former Governor Dave Sholtz 
*W. M. Wainwright—State Auditor 


GEORGIA 
Senator Moses E. Brinson 
*James V. Carmichael—Member, House of Representatives 
Senator Homer L. Causey 
* Allen Chappell—Member, House of Representatives 
Frank C. Gross—Member, House of Representatives 
Senator Don B. Howe 
Royston A. Ingram 
W. D. Lanier—Member, House of Representatives 
Senator James T. Manning 
Governor E. D. Rivers 
Senator Walier D. Sanders 
C. E. Williams—Member, House of Representatives 
*Secretary of State John B. Wilson 


IDAHO 
Gibson Condie—Official representative of Governor Bot- 
tolfsen 
ILLINOIS 


Fred K. Hoehler—American Public Welfare Association 
* Attorney-General John E. Cassidy 
Henry F. Hubbard—Civil Service Assembly 
Simeon E. Leland—Chairman, State Tax Commission 
Albert Lepawsky—Federation of Tax Administrators 
*Howard Manning—Former member, House of Repre- 
sentatives 
*Dean S. McGaughey—Member, House of Representatives 
*Former Senator James O. Monroe 
Paul Powell—Member, House of Representatives 
David L. Robinson—Public Administration Service 
*T. V. Smith—U. S. Congressman 
*Bernice T. Van der Vries—Member, House of Representa- 
lives 

INDIANA 
*Frank Finney—Commissioner, Bureau of Motor Vehicles 
*George W. Henley—Member, House of Representatives 
Lawrence B. Sheridan—National Resources Committee 
William E. Treadway 
*Senator Jacob Weiss 

IOWA 

*Dean W. Peisen—Member, House of Representatives 


KANSAS 
A. W. Relihan—Member, House of Representatives 
Senator Phale P. Skovgard 


KENTUCKY 
William B. Belknap—Board of Managers, Council of State | 
Governments 
*Lieutenant Governor Keen Johnson 
*James W. Martin—Commissioner of Revenue 
*Rodes K. Myers—Member, House of Representatives 
LOUISIANA 
Senator Claude W. Duke 
Attorney-General Gaston L. Porterie 
Will Harvey Todd, Jr.—Member, House of Representatives 


MAINE 
Ralph O. Brewster—Special representative of Governor Bar- 
rows 
MARYLAND 


Charles Carroll, Jr.—Member, House of Delegates 
*Paul L. Cordish—Member, House of Delegates 
Charles H. Gauss 

Secretary of State John B. Gontrum 

*Senator Emanuel Gorfine 

William M. Hudnet—Member, House of Delegates 
*Former Secretary of State E. Ray Jones 

V. O. Key, Jr.—Johns Hopkins University 

Walter J. Locke—Member, House of Delegates 
*Senator Charles C. Marbury 

Governor Herbert R. O’Conor 

R. H. Riley—Department of Health 

L. Harold Sothoron—Member, House of Delegates 
*Former Senator Joseph M. Wyatt 


MASSACHUSETTS 
“Arthur I. Burgess—Member, House of Representatives 
Secretary of the Commonwealth Frederic W. Cook 
Senator Jarvis Hunt 
Gustave A. Moe—Public Administration Service 
*Henry Parkman, Jr.—Board of Managers, Council of State 
Governments 
*Senator James C. Scanlan 


MINNESOTA 
*Senator Milton C. Lightner 
George MacKinnon—Member, House of Representatives 


MISSISSIPPI 
*Thomas James Reed—Former member, House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Attorney-General Greek L. Rice 


MISSOURI 
Secretary of State Dwight H. Brown 
Thomas Duke 
Earl O. Mills—National Resources Committee 


Joe Ward 
MONTANA 
Former Attorney-General Ray Nagle 


NEBRASKA 
Governor Robert L. Cochran 


NEVADA 
Edward D. Carville—Special representative of Governor 
E. P. Carville 
Attorney-General Gray Mashburn 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Senator Clarence J. Avery 
*Senator Robert O. Blood 
George A. Colbath—Superintendent of State Police 
*Gordon P. Eager—Administrator of Unemployment Com- 
pensation 
*Senator Harold G. Fairbanks 
*Secretary of State Enoch D. Fuller 


* Indicates members of Cooperation Commissions. 
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*John S. Hurley—State Liquor Commission 

*John G. Marston—State Tax Commission 

*Ansel N. Sanborn—Member, House of Representatives 
*Robert H. Sanderson—Member, House of Representatives 
*Ralph F. Seavey—Member, House of Representatives 


NEW JERSEY 
J. E. Alloway — Director, State Board of Children’s 
Guardians 
*William J. Ellis—Commissioner of Institutions 
Agencies 
*Frank S. Farley—Member, General Assembly 
*Judge Richard Hartshorne 
*Senator Robert C. Hendrickson 
Nathan L. Jacobs—Department of Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol 
*J. H. Thayer Martin—State Tax Commissioner 
Joseph C. Paul—Former member, General Assembly 
*Mary G. Roebling 
*Edgar Williamson, Jr—Member, General Assembly 
John W. Woelfle 
NEW MEXICO 


T. Juan Chavez—Special representative, State Senate 


NEW YORK 

*Elisha T. Barrett—Member, Assembly 
*Mario J. Cariello—Member, Assembly 
Joseph Coffey 
*Edmund J. Delany—Member, Assembly 
John Devine—American Film Association 
John P. Doulon—New York State Journal 
*Emerson D. Fite—Member, Assembly 
Luther Gulick—Institute of Public Administration 
Oswald D. Heck—Speaker of the Assembly 
Wayne D. Heydecker—Director of State Planning 
*Wheeler Milmoe—Member, Assembly 
Guy Moffett—The Spelman Fund of New York 
*Harold C. Ostertag—Vice-President, Council of State Gov- 

ernments 
*Herbert A. Rapp—Member, Assembly 
Grace A. Reavy—New York Civil Service Commission 
R. F. Schornstein 
*Senator Earle S. Warner 
E. C. Worman—National Recreation Association 
Fred L. Zimmerman 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator L. L. Gravely 
*Former Senator J. C. Pittman 


NORTH DAKOTA 
L. E. Birdzell—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OHIO 


and 


Senator Fred Adams 

W. D. Burgett—Member, House of Representatives 
Harold H. Burton—Mayor, Cleveland, Ohio 

J. G. Mills—Member, House of Representatives 

Patrick F. Monahan—Member, House of Representatives 
*Senator John Taylor 

Senator Don R. Thomas 

Senator Grant P. Ward 


OKLAHOMA 

William O. Coe—Special representative of Governor 
Phillips 

Senator Julius W. Cox 
Pat Fitzgerald—Member, House of Representatives 
Harold Freeman—Member, House of Representatives 
Former Governor W. J. Halloway 
Senator Robert B. Harbison 
Senator W. F. Hearne 
A. E. Montgomery—Member, House of Representatives 


OREGON 


*Former Senator Homer D. Angell 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Senator Anthony J. DiSilvestro 
*Roy E. Furman—Member, House of Representatives 
E. Kent Kane—Member, House of Representatives 
S. Edward Moore-—Parliamentarian, House of Representa- 
tives 
F. A. Pitkin—State Planning Board 
Thomas B. Stockham—Member, House of Representatives 
*Ellwood J. Turner—Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives 
Robert E. Woodside, Jr—Member, House of Representa- 
tives 
*Senator George Woodward 
RHODE ISLAND 
Harold I. Huey—Member, House of Representatives 
Senator Joseph R. Libby 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Senator Edgar A. Brown 
James Hugh McFaddin—Member, House of Representatives 
Tom B. Pearce—Official representative of Governor May- 


bank 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
*Senator Carl H. Weir 
TENNESSEE 
*Senator R. G. Kinkle 
TEXAS 

Senator J. Manley Head 

Phillip Tocker—Texas Trade Barriers Commission 
Robert H. Wood—Member, House of Representatives 
Eugene Worley—Member, House of Representatives 


UTAH 


Assistant Attorney-General Grover A. Giles 


VERMONT 


*Attorney-General Lawrence C. Jones 
VIRGINIA 
*Senator Charles E. Burks 
*Senator T. Russell Cather 
*T. Tinsley Coleman—Member, House of Delegates 
*Senator Robert W. Daniel 
Governor James H. Price 
*Senator L. M. Robinette 
*Senator John W. Rust 
*William R. Shands—Division of Statutory Research and 
Drafting 
*William H. Stauffer—Commissioner of Public Welfare 
Morton Wallerstein—League of Virginia Municipalities 
WASHINGTON 


Former Congressman Warren G. Magnuson 
Lieutenant Governor Victor A. Meyers 


WEST VIRGINIA 
*W. T. Brotherton—Member, House of Delegates 
*Senator W. Broughton Johnston 
*Orren L. Jones—Member, House of Delegates 
Russell Meredith—Member, House of Delegates 
*Senator Byron B. Randolph 
*H. W. Shawhan—Director of Conservation Commission 

WISCONSIN 

Frank N. Graass, Member, Assembly 
*Former Senator Earl Leverich 
*Senator Joseph E. McDermid 
*Henry Schowalter—Former member, Assembly 
Secretary of State Fred R. Zimmerman 


* Indicates members of Cooperation Commissions. 
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Twenty-Second Conference of the Na- 

tional Association of Secretaries of State 
in August of this year as a result of the decision 
reached by the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State, meet- 
ing at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington in 
conjunction with the Fourth General Assembly 
of the Council of State Governments on Satur- 
day, January 21. Hon. Enoch D. Fuller ex- 
tended the invitation which was unanimously 
accepted by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Opening the Executive Committee meeting, 
Dr. C. John Satti, President of the National As- 
sociation and retiring Secretary of State of Con- 
necticut urged that the Committee accept his 
resignation from the presidency in view of his 
retirement from office. The Committee acceded 
to his wishes and Dr. Satti turned over the 
office to Hon. John B. Wilson, Secretary of 
State of Georgia and Vice President of the Na- 
tional Association. Secretary Wilson appointed 
Secretary Fuller of New Hampshire to fill the 
vacancy on the Executive Committee occasioned 
by the retirement from office of Hon. E. Ray 
Jones, Secretary of State of Maryland. 

Carefully studying several items of impor- 
tance, the Executive Committee adopted a reso- 
lution opposing any federal legislation which 
might take from the states their rights regard- 
ing the chartering of corporations. 

The Executive Committee instructed the 
President to appoint a committee to revise the 
Constitution and by-laws of the National Asso- 
ciation and to report at the New Hampshire 
Conference this summer. Seven members of 
the Executive Committee were present, and in 
addition the meeting was attended by Hon. 
Grace A. Reavy, President of the New York 
Civil Service Commission, and Hon. Fred Zim- 
merman, newly elected Secretary of State of 
Wisconsin. 


N* HampsHirE will be host to the 


SECRETARIES OF STATE 


1939 Conference to be held in New Hampshire; new 
Secretaries take office 


The following is a complete list of Secretaries of 
State: * indicates appointment by the Governor; ** in- 
dicates election by the legislature. Names of new Secre- 
taries of State are in italics. 


| Harry M. Moore 
eer Mrs. Sara B. Crawford 
re Robert A. Gray 
Peer Edward J. Hughes 
James M. Tucker 
Pete Earl G. Miller 
Charles D. Arnett 
E. A. Conway 
Maine®® Robie 
Maryland* .........John B. Gontrum 
Frederic W. Cook 
Harry Kelly 
Mike Holm 
Missouri Dwight H. Brown 
Sam W. Mitchell 
New Hampshire** ............. Enoch D. Fuller 
Thomas A. Mathis 
...... James D. Gronna 
Oklahoma ..... 
Earl W. Snell 
Penmeyivania®.............. Miss S. M. R. O’Hara 
Rhode Island..................J. Hector Paquin 
South Carolina..................W. P. Blackwell 
South Dakota................Miss Olive Ringsrud 
Tennessee** _....... A. B. Broadbent 
Tom L. Beauchamp, Sr. 
Rawson C. Myrick 
Virginia® .................. Raymond L. Jackson 
William S. O’Brien 
Fred R. Zimmerman 
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40 STATE GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
RECOMMENDS ACTION 


(Continued from page 32) 


TuHererore Be It Resotvep that the Fourth 
General Assembly of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments urge each state riparian on waters in 
common with other states to enact legislation 
giving to the officials of the other riparian states 
power to enforce fisheries laws against its citi- 
zens in the territorial waters of that state when 
the other states shall reciprocally grant like 
powers to the enforcement officers of that state, 
and 

Reso.vep that the Fourth General Assembly 
of the Council of State Governments memorial- 
ize Congress to pass legislation giving consent 
in advance to compacts between the states for 
the conservation of fisheries and wild life re- 
sources, and 

Be Ir FurrHer Resoivep that Congress, in 
order to further the conservation policies of the 
states, be urged to pass legislation prohibiting 
the shipment in interstate commerce from any 
state of fish caught in violation of the laws 
thereof and prohibiting the shipment into any 
state of fish in violation of the conservation 
laws thereof. 


IV. Resotvep that in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Midwest Regional As- 
sembly of the Council of State Governments, 
this Fourth General Assembly of the Council 
recognizes that trade barriers, under any guise, 
are detrimental to the economic welfare of the 
country; that this Assembly recommends com- 
plete adherence to the traditional American 
policy of free trade between the forty-eight 
states; that this Assembly requests the secre- 
tariat of the Council of State Governments to 
study legislation and policies which tend to 
create such barriers and to restrict the free flow 
of commerce; and that this Assembly call an 
interstate conference on this subject, to be 
attended by legislative and administrative dele- 
gates designated by the Cooperation Commis- 
sions of the various states. 


Anp Be Ir Furtuer Resotvep that the Coun- 
cil of State Governments requests the Congress 
of the United States to conduct a general in- 
vestigation of all freight rates and to recom- 
mend an equitable freight rate for the entire 
United States. 


V. Wuereas the critical conditions of the past 
decade have accentuated many of the social and 
economic problems of the United States, and 
Whereas the federal government and the state 
governments have endeavored, through emer- 
gency legislation and policies, to solve these 
problems, and WHeREas in turn many of these 
acts have created new problems involving pow- 
ers of the states, 

THEREFORE Be It Resotvep by the Fourth 
General Assembly of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments that we do hereby memorialize the 
federal government and its various agencies to 
join with the Council of State Governments in 
its work of codperation, in order to solve these 
problems and to accomplish the desired objec- 
tives, and to maintain the clear-cut division be- 
tween the sovereign powers of states and the 
delegated powers of the federal government, 
and to avoid any policies, except by constitu- 
tional amendment, which tend to result in the 
basic alteration of the American system of gov- 
ernment. 


VI. Resolution to Henry W. Toll (See page 21). 


VII. Resotven that the Fourth General As- 
sembly of the Council of State Governments 
express its appreciation of the National Re- 
sources Committee, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor, the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, the American Legislators’ 
Association, the Conference of Governors’ Sec- 
retaries, the National Association of Secretaries 
of State, for their wholehearted and sincere 
cooperation in making the Fourth General As- 
sembly a meeting of inspiration and practical 
usefulness to each of the State Governments of 
the United States. 
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